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THE EDITOR 

The remarks on Anglo-Saxon Art with which Mr. Henry B. Fuller, 
the novelist, delighted a select audience at Miss Anna Morgan's dra- 
matic assembly hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, have made a pro- 
found sensation. Arranged to edify a few, they have been doubtfully 
quoted and taken out of their proper surroundings with the result that 
the spirit with which they were made has been lost sight of and some 
few isolated phrases have been the text for buncome editorials and 
articles. 

It is always unfair to judge a man or his remarks by details, while 
overlooking the main or general idea. The criticisms which have 
been made on the remarks of Mr. Fuller are a strong argument on his 
side, for he said the Anglo-Saxon mind found it difficult to generalize, 
while it was easy to descend to particulars. Chicago has picked out 
one phrase and has harped on that. It evidently doesn't like to hear 
the truth. Mr. Fuller in his remarks affirmed that "Chicago is not a 
city at all. ' It is just a rough-grained substitute for a city. It is a 
huge parody of a city. It is ugly. It is horrid. Few of us know 
this, and still fewer care." If this is not true the opposite is. Chicago 
is a thoroughly built, well-arranged, finely governed city. It is a 
model for the world. It is beautiful and artistic. It is elegant and 
refined. We all know it, and are all proud of it. I have found no 
one who can honestly make all of these latter claims. I fear Mr. 
Fuller is true, but he stopped too soon. Chicago is ugly, but in Chicago 
there is a spirit of life and growth, of enterprise and enthusiasm, that 
is eager to redeem this ugliness into beauty, to overcome this igno- 
rance with knowledge, to supplant boodle aldermen with citizens, and 
to make of Chicago a city by the lake that shall really express the 
character of her best ideals, not her worst. There is no city or region 
that is so thoroughly awake to improvement as Chicago. When the 
leaders shall appear, the progress will be rapid. The new Chicago 
will not be built out of negations and criticism. The brain and brawn 
and wealth of her citizens who have faith in her will do it, and do it 
well. Mr. Puller is one fully qualified to speak out in meeting, as he 
is a Chicagoan born and bred, has traveled extensively, and has an 
important position in the world of letters. If we wish to read the 
views of Mr. Fuller as he has publicly expressed them, they may be 
seen in a number of the Atlantic which appeared some months ago, 
and in which he showed the great activity through the schools, libra- 
ries, universities, and institutes, that was going on changing and 
improving the mental condition of Chicago. Mr. Fuller represents 
the very best in his own profession here, and has a right to speak. 
We must take what was said at this private explosion of his spleen as 
Fulleresque humor. The real Fuller has been, is, and will continue 
to be, a loyal Chicagoan, and one of whom she may be. very proud. 
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